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mind of only God, but not of man; for he holds that the esse of
the world of physical objects is the percipi in God's mind. But the
God of Berkeley is not a spirit among spirits, but occupies the
privileged position of having the whole world as an idea.
Again, there was dissatisfaction with the ambitious rationalism
of Leibnitz. The empirical tendency to believe in a world external
to ourselves was puzzled and disconcerted by his rationalism,
especially in solving the problems of God, freedom and immor-
tality; and the need was felt to understand the bounds of human
reason. The same problem was raised by Locke in his Essay
Concerning Human Understanding] but his empirical bias and
pronounced opposition to rationalism prevented him from seeing
the full implications of his own argument and the truth under-
lying the rival theory; and the credit of having gone further and
deeper into the problem went to Kant. The starting-point of
Kant was rather subjective; for the recognition of the distinction
of mind both from God and matter has come to stay once for all
in the history of European philosophy, and this is a recognition
which, once_made, can never be denied. Yet because of the bias
towards the belief in an external world, Kant started with a
provisional dualism of subject and object, and raised afresh the
question, How can our ideas, which are subjective, be true of
things which are objective? Which ideas are true and which not?
Why is our knowledge of mathematics and physics certain, but
not our knowledge of God, soul and immortality? What are the
limits within which our understanding can be certain of its
achievements? As a solution, he advocated the theory that the
things are constructs, according to the forms of sensibility and
understanding supplied by the mind, of sensations produced in it
by things-in-themselves, which are unknowable. Thus between
the mind and the thing-in-itself there appeared the phenomenal
object, which is a combination of sensations and forms of sensi-
bility and understanding, both sensations and understanding
belonging to the mind. The phenomenal object was thus explained
in terms of mind and its ideas; and scope was given to some
critics for identifying the theory with subjectivism or mentalism.
But Kant was really elusive for them; for he distinguished
between the finite or the empirical self and the infinite or trans-
cendental self, and maintained that the activity by which the
phenomenal  object was constructed was  the  activity of  the
transcendental self, which thus occupied a position similar to that
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